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WORLD RELIEF AND 
REHABILITATION 


Mr. Scuuttz: To understand and feel the size of the relief job 
ahead, I feel we must look at the human tragedy, the awful de- 
structiveness of this war. I feel that it is virtually impossible to 
comprehend how much this war has destroyed. 


Mr. CrLaxton: The actual facts told by escaped people exceed 
our worst imaginings. There are probably twice as many people 
under arms as in the last war. Almost all Europe has been domi- 
nated. Millions of people have been moved and starved as a matter 
of calculated, savage policy. Modern war, bombing, has become 
appallingly destructive of whole areas. And not only that, but 
large areas of agricultural production have been laid waste by the 
movement of armies throughout eastern Europe and in Russia. 
The productive areas of western Europe have all been dominated 
by the German organization, and the movement of their food to 
feed the German army and so forth has left little for many of the 
food-producing people." 

1 “Fven if we are so fortunate as to be able to administer quick knockout 
blows at the principal centers of Axis power, thus sparing the peoples of the oc- 
cupied areas and ourselves the agony of a slow and bitterly fought advance, the 
productive powers of newly liberated countries will nevertheless be far below 
normal. The fertility of the soil has declined during the war for lack of fertilizer. 
Machines and equipment have deteriorated. Fishing boats have been destroyed. 
Roads, bridges, port facilities, locomotives, rolling stock, will be in disrepair even 


when they have not been the target of bombing raids. Livestock herds have de- 
clined because of enemy confiscation and because of fodder shortages which have 
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Mr. Scuuttz: Is this not a much bigger job than just relief? 
Mr. Witcox: Oh, by all means. It means rehabilitation, too. 
Mr. Scuuttz: What is rehabilitation? 


Mr. Witcox: An example of a rehabilitation need is when the 
Poles say, “We must have draft animals so that we can produce.” 


Mr. Scuuttz: What are these categories—relief and rehabili- 
tation? Rehabilitation is a bigger job than relief, but where does re- 
lief stop? 


Mr. CLaxton: Relief stops with dealing with essential supplies, 
with filling consumer needs. Then rehabilitation takes on and deals 
with such things as supplying fertilizers, farm implements, things 
that enable Europe to help herself. 


Mr. Witcox: I should say that, as compared with the last war, 
the food production and distribution in this war have been main- 
tained in Europe proper in much better shape. The food situation 
in Europe today is not so bad. 


made widespread slaughtering necessary. Agricultural experts estimate that 
whereas Nazi-occupied European countries had about 46,000,000 cattle in 1939 
just before the war, they had 11,000,000 fewer by 1942. The European farmer 
depends heavily on draft animals. Of 10,000,000 horses on farms in occupied 
areas in 1939 it is estimated that 3,000,000 had disappeared by 1942. Diminish- 
ing manpower, deteriorating farm machinery, decreasing production of fodder, 
must have taken toll of livestock at an accelerated pace since 1942 and will con- 
tinue to do so until the end of the war. The livestock that still exists is in many 
instances malnourished and diseased. Thus, the European farmer has lost and is 
losing much of his working capital and motive power” (excerpt from an address 
by Eugene Staley, Technical Program Expert [Economic] of the Office of For- 
eign Relief and Rehabilitation Operations, July 1, 1943). 
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Mr. Scuuttz: I would like here to attempt to contrast or com- 
pare World War I and World War II. We should not anticipate a 
collapse in food this time. Starvation is not going to end the war 
as it did in part last time. 


Mr. Witcox: At the present time we are much more aware of 
the need of medical supplies and of organization to promote health 
and well-being than we were during the last war. 


Mr. CLaxton: We have experience gained from the last war. 
We have twenty-five years of advance in public health work to sup- 
port what we want to do. But there is an enormous difference in the 
dislocation of people between this war and the last. 


Mr. Witcox: To me that is the most dramatic thing. I remember 
the people from Iraq saying they were feeding hundreds of thou- 
sands of Poles there now as a relief job. 


Mr. Scuvttz: It is almost impossible for us to comprehend what 
it means to say that twenty or thirty million people in Europe today 
are dislocated. This grave problem of human dislocation, which is 
a part of this war, is something which we did not know in any such 
magnitude during the other war. 


Mr. CLaxton: This has happened under German domination 
with a degree of disintegration of the life of Europe that Europe has 
never known before. Now, what is going to happen when Hitler is 
removed from power? 


Mr. WItcox: That is a very serious problem, but it is going to be 
better for a number of people who have been systematically starved 
by the Hitler organization. 


Mr. ScHULTZ: My guess is that in southern Poland alone there 
may be from ten to fifteen million people who are being starved sys- 
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tematically by decree. We certainly did not have that sort of thing 
in the other war.? 


Mr. WILcox: It is going to be a big job to get food to them as 
soon as this organization is changed. We are going to have a ter- 
rific job of maintaining a distribution of what food is produced when 
the organization that the Nazis have set up falls apart. 


Mr. Scuuttz: I am impressed with the size and area of this 
problem. In regard to this retreat from Stalingrad to Kiev (I have 
been over that ground and I walked a good deal of it in the 
twenties), I am quite sure that the scorched-earth policy which 
was followed when the Russians went back and again as the Ger- 
mans were driven back leaves a triangle there eight hundred miles 
one way and probably four hundred miles the other where there is a 
terrifically large blighted area in which forty million people are 
trying to exist. 


Mr. Ciaxton: We do not know what is going to happen as 
Hitler and the German forces are driven back by our advancing 
armies. We do not know yet how much of a scorched-earth policy 
will be followed in other parts of Europe. 


Mr. Scuvuttz: Mills will be destroyed and transportation for 
bringing in materials and food will certainly be destroyed to a 
degree that we have not yet taken into account. 


Mr. Witcox: But I think that Europe is, after all, going to have 


2 As expressed by President Roosevelt in his address welcoming the delegates 
to the Relief and Rehabilitation conference, the delegates are concerned with 
campaigns carried on by the Germans and the Japanese ‘“‘with one purpose in 
mind: that in the lands they occupy there shall be left only a generation of half- 
men, undernourished, crushed in body and spirit, without strength of incentive 
to hope—ready, in fact, to be enslaved and used as beasts of burden by the self- 
styled master races’’ (from President Roosevelt’s Address to the Delegates at the 
White House, Monday, June 7, 1943). 


to feed herself very largely, and all we can do is to help somewhat. 
So our job is to help Europe help herself. 


Mr. Scuuttz: Well, that is a nice phrase, but let me play the 
devil’s advocate for a second, Wilcox. There are many people today 
who are prone to think that we are getting involved in a Santa 
Claus enterprise. What do you mean by Europe’s helping herself? 


Mr. Witcox: I mean that we must send over rehabilitation sup- 
plies so that they can produce their own food; perhaps tractors 
and fertilizer; seeds certainly. And then we have this problem of 
rehabilitating these devastated mills and transportation systems. 
Those are problems just as big as sending food. 


Mr. Scuvttz: I just feel that we are dead wrong in putting the 
problem as if it were our contributions and our job that are going 
to get that job done. Specifically, I have the figure in mind that 
Greater Europe was consuming about 285 million tons of food before 
the war. The great bulk of that in the first year after the war is over 
will still have to come out of Europe. 


Mr. Craxton: Oh, certainly that is so. What we are going to 
have to do, if we are going to do anything, is to fill the gap. That is 
the job that we have to face. It is a terrific job, though—even that 
job of filling the gap. 


Mr. Witcox: Yes, but we are talking about filling the gap in 
Europe. The relief problem is world wide, and we have the Far 
East to consider, and there in particular it has to be rehabilitation 
rather than just food. 


Mk. Scuuttz: Claxton, you see this in this broader sense, coming 
to us as a guest from Canada here today. Can I probe with you for a 
moment what we should be so concerned about in this job, granting 
its magnitude? 


Mr. CLaxton: Well, it is the concern, I take it, of every one of 
the United Nations. We in Canada think that this relief job we see 
ahead of us is just part of winning the war. We have seen what has 
happened in Sicily and Italy. It is a necessary part of establishing 
civil order that relief should be given. That is, in the first place, a 
military undertaking; but, as soon as war stops, it becomes a 
necessary civil undertaking. It is our job to see that the civil 
governments, when they are established, have the necessary sup- 
plies to get themselves going again. 

That is your idea, Wilcox, isn’t it? 


Mr. Witcox: Yes. First of all, it is the first step in restoring 
economic life; and then, of course, it is humanitarian. 


Mr. Scuurtz: I would put a great deal of stress on that. It 
seems to me that the humanitarian aspect is very fundamental. 
it contributes to the winning of the war—the civil order. But, now, 
how are we going to do this job? Are we preparing to move in? 
Both of you gentlemen have had a hand in a very important way in 
the formation of UNRRA, the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration. What is this organization?3 


3 The United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture met at Hot 
Springs, Virginia, from May 18 to June 3, 1943, and included representatives 
from more than forty nations. This conference drew up various declarations and 
recommendations and created several committees to study the many aspects 
of the problems of international food and agriculture. 

On June 10, 1943, the United States Department of State announced the text 
of the Draft Agreement for the establishment of a United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration. At the White House, on November 9, 1943, dele- 
gates from forty-four nations signed the Draft Agreement which created the 
UNRRA (see International Conciliation, No. 392 [New York: Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, September, 1943], for the texts of the Final Act 
of the Conference and of the Draft Agreement). 

The first session of the Council of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration opened on November 10, 1943, in Atlantic City and con- 
tinued to December 1. This meeting marked the first occasion upon which the 
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Mr. Craxton: We have said enough to indicate something of the 
terrific magnitude of the job that lies ahead and also of our interest, 
our concern, in seeing that that job is done. Well, now, that can 
be done only by great cooperative activity—an activity in which 
all nations take part. 

The United States was instrumental in drafting the UNRRA 
agreement, which was signed at Washington on the ninth of 
November by forty-four nations—the United Nations associated 
powers—and they formed a kind of partnership to carry out this 
giant undertaking. That is what we did at Atlantic City. We gave 
this new partnership, this new administration—the first one of its 
kind in the whole history of the world—the organizational setup 
to enable it to get going, and Governor Lehman was appointed 
director-general by the unanimous vote of the nations there. He is 
at Washington now and is setting up the administration which is 
going to undertake this job. 


Mr. Witcox: I was particularly impressed with the friendly way 
in which the controversies or the disagreements were settled and with 
the unanimity with which the various nations are engaging upon this 
activity. I was also impressed with the fact that they saw this relief 
and rehabilitation job as a whole and were setting up an organiza- 


thirty-three United Nations and the eleven nations associated with them had met 
together to map out a program of joint operations on a global scale. 

With reference to aims and purpose, the Draft Agreement provided that: 
.... immediately upon the liberation of any area by the armed forces of the 
United Nations the population thereof shall receive aid and relief from their suf- 
ferings, food, clothing and shelter, aid in the prevention of pestilence and in the 
recovery of the health of the people, and that preparation and arrangements 
shall be made for the return of prisoners and exiles to their homes, for the resump- 
tion of agricultural and industrial production and the restoration of essential 
services, to the end that peoples once freed may be preserved and restored to 
health and strength for the tasks and opportunities of building anew” (from the 
“Draft Agreement for United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion,’ Department of State Press Release No. 244, June 10, 1943). 
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tion not only to deal with food relief but to take care of health and 
medical supplies and technical people. And one of their big jobs— 
I am sure they realize it and are organizing for it—is to take care 
of this displaced-peoples problem that you were mentioning. 


Mr. CLaxton: Your experience, Wilcox, at Atlantic City was, 
I think, that of almost everyone there. I heard people from all kinds 
of countries say that it was really a wonderful experience to be there 
for three weeks, working night and day to set up this organization 
and to find that nations would work together, the big ones and the 
small ones, without domination and without obstruction, to do the 
job that lay ahead. It was a great experience. 


Mr. Scuuttz: I consider that a remarkable accomplishment. 
Yet we have people in our society today saying with malicious in- 
tent or for genuine reasons of doubt that the United Nations relief 
organization here that we have set up, of these United Nations, is 
just the first step to political world government. Now, does that 
create apprehension in your mind? 


Mr. Witcox: I should like to make this comment, Schultz. 
Without any question the governments of each particular small 
country are concerned about their own national sovereignty. Each 
country is going to do everything possible to handle its relief 
problems, and it is only going to call on UNRRA to help it do its 
own job. Each nation is going to be, after all, the main one that is 
going to do the relief job in its area. 


Mr. CraxTon: One of the jobs that the administration will have 
to do is to coordinate the requirements of all the countries of the 
liberated areas, wherever they are, with the requirements of the 
armed forces and the civilian populations. That will have to be 
done through very close cooperation with the existing inter- 
governmental agencies and with governments themselves. It is 
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clear, all the way through, if I may make this point, that UNRRA 
is not going to be a world government. It is an agency set up to doa 
specific job with a limited scope and not contemplated to con- 
tinue over any very long period. It is to do the job, and that is all. 


Mr. Scuuttz: There is another group who would say that 
UNRRA is restricted, hemmed in (there were compromises and 
compromises and compromises), and that it really cannot function 
to do this big job we were talking about a few minutes ago. How 
about that? 


Mr. Craxton: Well, that might be somebody’s view, but we 
have to be realistic about these things and see what is possible and 
also what is desirable. That is one thing that we kept in mind— 
that this is a practical, working organization. It is not a pie-in- 
the-sky proposition. It is to do the specific job. 


Mr. Witcox: I was impressed by the consensus that we were 
limiting UNRRA’s activities to relief and rehabilitation and not 
going into reconstruction—that there was a general feeling that 
they were going to have a better job done than if they tried to make 
UNRRA’s activities too broad. In other words, we were going to 
concentrate on doing a first-class relief and rehabilitation job and 
limiting rehabilitation to those aspects which enable people to take 
care of themselves in the fundamental needs of food and health. 


Mr. Scuuttz: I feel that food and health are very important, 
but these twenty or thirty million people who have been torn out 
of their own environment and planted in others or forced into 
others—is UNRRA charged or given authority to deal with any 
aspect of that problem? 


Mr. Craxton: Very specifically. That is set out in the agreement, 
and at Atlantic City we passed a number of resolutions in which 
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the nations agreed on the main lines of policy in dealing with the 
whole problem of displaced persons. It is really a broad charter in 
that sense. 


Mr. ScHuttz: We in the United States, Claxton, are prone to 
tell ourselves that we have to pay a great deal of the bill. Now, 
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actually, when it comes to the supply side of things, I think that we 
want the RounpD TABLE audience to realize that the United States 
has not really contributed the huge amount of supplies that we tell 
ourselves we have. 


Mr. Witcox: Let’s not say that we have not contributed huge 
supplies, but other people have also contributed huge supplies. In 
terms of our total production I think that something like 10 per 
cent of American food supplies is going to Lend-Lease at the 
present time, but, as compared with the cereals, which are going to 
be the most important thing in relief feeding and are also very 
important in bulk at the present time, our neighbor, Canada, is 
shipping much more than we are. 


Mr. Scuuttz: Tonnage-wise in the last year, of the amount of 
food that has gone into the United Nations movement of food from 
one country to the other, 10 per cent has come from the United 
States and 4o per cent from Canada. 


Mr. Witcox: That is because Canada ships so much wheat, but 
we send the high-quality proteins and so forth. 


Mr. Scuuttz: Only a fourth of the fats are supplied by America, 
and only one-third of the total animal proteins in the United 
Nations movement of food from one country to another have been 
supplied by the United States. 


Mr. Craxton: It is nice to hear you two quarreling about the 
extent of our contribution, but, really, we are all in this to do the 
utmost we can in the war. Also, in the period of reconstruction and 
relief, it is an essential element in reconstruction. When you ask 
how much we can give for relief in the future, that depends on a 
good many factors. Our contribution will consist partly of wheat, 
of which we still have substantial surplus stocks. 
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¥® SCHULTZ: It is going down very rapidly. 


Mr. Craxton: Oh, yes; but we still have a big surplus. Also, we 
will have military supplies, military stores, textiles, minerals, and 
agricultural implements and a number of other articles of that kind. 


Mr. Scuuttz: May I come back for a moment again to the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration specifical- 
ly and put this question to you: Is it a better administration and are 
we better set to do the job than we were after the other war, when 


we had the Hoover organization? 


Mr. Craxton: I think there is this difference, is there not, that 
the Hoover organization was set up as an international administra- 
tion only after the war. It was set up, as I remember it, as the Food 
Committee of the Supreme Economic Council; but it was very 
much a one-man organization, and, while it did a great job in 
many ways, it did not get the full cooperation of all the nations 
until very late, and it did not get started until late because the 
nations did not undertake the job before. 

This time we hope we are starting in time, and we are doing it as 
a cooperative activity of the forty-four nations rather than, as it 


was the last time, so much an American matter. 


Mr. Witcox: But I question, since the need is so much greater, 
as to whether or not we do not have just as big a problem, even 


though we have this United Nations organization. 


Mr. Scuuttz: What does this relief and rehabilitation job mean 
to us—Canada, the United States, the United Nations? 


Mr. Witcox: I think one thing it means is that we are going to 
have a job of supplying food and other supplies after the military 
period ceases instead of, as we had sort of thought, as soon as we 


get this war won, going back to normal. 
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Mr. Ciaxton: We should remember that the military authority 
of the American government, through Lend-Lease in North Africa 
and through the Allied governments in Sicily and Italy, is giving 
relief at the present time. 


Mr. Scuvuttz: Would you agree with me in this: that we as an 
American people, as a Canadian people, have not seen this job in 
broad enough terms? I am going back to what we said about these 
people’s being dislocated. We are too prone to define it, if we define 
it at all, in terms of just food. Is it not a much larger job? 


Mr. WItcox: Yes, and it is so significant from the standpoint of 
getting the people back on their feet, producing for themselves, 
to help them with those small quantities of agricultural implements 
that they are going to need, of heavy-industry equipment, of 
medical supplies, drugs.4 


Mr. Caxton: The point Schultz made is a most important one. 
That is, that governments cannot do everything and UNRRA 
cannot do everything. This is a job in which people—people in 


4In a statement to the House Foreign Affairs Committee on December 10, 
Director-General Lehman defined the three guiding principles of UNRRA as 
follows: 

The first guiding principle, he said, is that the agency is designed “to help 
people to help themselves. .... Without exception, the countries which have 
suffered the direct devastation of war do not want charity; they want only the 
chance and means to work out their own problems. We must all recognize that 
the life and strength of these countries can be restored only if they rehabilitate 
themselves through their own efforts. 

“The second guiding principle is that UNRRA’s resources, limited as they 
will be in relation to the ravages wrought by years of modern war, must be used 
only to meet the most pressing needs. They must not be dissipated in financing 
long-range reconstruction projects, however sound and praiseworthy these 
may be. 

“The third guiding principle is that UNRRA must be measured by the 
speed with which it is able to liquidate itself; the sooner it becomes unnecessary, 
the greater will have been its accomplishments.” 
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our countries and yours, people in all the United Nations—play 
their own part. 


Mr. Scuuttz: Is there room for the private contribution, the 
private organization, this time, or is that all going to be taken care 
of in the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration? 


Mr. Witcox: As I said before, the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration is just going to help those local 
governments help their people; and, just as we have room for 
private relief organizations in our own country, there is going to 
be a big private relief job to be done in Europe. 


Mr. CLaxton: But the United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration is charged under the agreement with the task 
of coordinating the activities of these voluntary agencies. That does 
not mean that there should not be those activities. It means that 
the utmost possible use must be made of those voluntary organiza- 


tions in every country. 


Mr. Scuuttz: I think that there is a common belief that some- 
how we do not have to take any personal or private responsibility, 
that this is all going to be done governmentally, which I think is 
dead wrong. There is room for this double approach. 

How about our whole behavior in consumption? This relief job 
that is coming when Germany is defeated is enormous. I am im- 
pressed—and I wonder if this is true in Canada—with the fact that 
we are relaxing rationing. America has the highest consumption of 
food we have ever had, in the midst of a war, in the face of these 
dire needs that are still ahead. 


Mr. Craxton: In Canada we have not relaxed any rationing yet, 
but our consumption, I think, like yours, is at its all-time high. 
We will have surpluses of wheat—there is no doubt about that. 
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We will not have large surpluses of meat products and pork prod- 
ucts and milk products and protective foods unless we either pro- 
duce more or consume less. 


Mr. Witcox: One of the tragedies of the situation at the present 
time is that we do not have dairy products to begin to meet relief 
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needs. We just cannot see it, and yet milk production is coming 
down all over the world. 


Mk. Scuuttz: In this country we continue to feed a huge amount 
of skim milk to animals, which would give you these fine protective 
proteins you are talking about. That is due to the way we are 
pricing and the way our agriculture is operating. 


Mr. Witcox: In addition to dairy products, we are not going to 
have enough meat. Yet, with all this meat, we are not finding ways 
and means of saving it. 


MR. ScHuttz: We have this huge processing of meat, and it is all 
disappearing into channels of consumption, and our production 
is going down. 

May I come back once more to the cost side of this—what it 
means to us? What does it mean to the taxpayer? 


Mr. Craxton: The cost of purchasing these supplies for relief 
is to be contributed by the voluntary contributions of the member- 
governments. The amount will be fixed by the constituent authority 
in each country, and that amount will have to be translated into 
the physical supplies and have to be shipped and distributed.5 


5 The United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, created by 
agreement between forty-four United and Associated Nations on November 9. 
1943, is certain to be the greatest relief enterprise in the history of the world. 
The sum of $2,500,000,000, now tentatively set as the cost of its future relief ac- 
tivities, can give no idea of the task it will undertake, first, because no one at the 
present time can have any final and conclusive idea of ultimate relief needs and, 
second, because the two-and-one-half-billion figure does not include estimates of 
relief to be made available to Russia and China. China is excluded from present 
estimates, because in her case there is even less information of the task to be un- 
dertaken than in the case of nations now occupied by Germany, and where Rus- 
sia is concerned, the Soviet government has indicated its intention to pay for any 
relief supplies provided the Soviet Union, wherefore the planned postwar relief 
for the U.S.S.R. does not need to be included within the $2, 500,000,000 gross bill 
to be footed by the non-invaded nations, 

The United States contribution to the United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
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Mr. Witcox: It is proposed that each country shall contribute 
about 1 per cent of the national income. It is up to the Congress 
to vote that. 


Mr. Craxton: The way we put it in Canada is that it represents 
about one month’s contribution we are making to mutual aid, or 
what you call Lend-Lease. Our contribution to UNRRA will be 
about ninety million dollars a year, which will just about equal 
one month’s contribution of Canadian Lend-Lease. 


Mr. Witcox: Well, we do not know yet how much it is really 
going to cost us because any government that has the funds will 
pay for these supplies, and certainly in North Africa the French 
paid for all the supplies we sent.° 


tion Administration will be about equal to five days of its war expenditures, 
Dean Acheson, Assistant Secretary of State, told the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee on December 9, 1943. 

Mr. Acheson presented figures showing that the $1,350,000,000 to be con- 
tributed by the United States is just about 2 per cent of the Budget Bureau’s 
estimate of what the United States spent for warmaking in the 1943 fiscal year. 

It is estimated that the total cost of UNRRA operations for a contemplated 
two-year period will be between two and two and a half billion dollars, of which 
the United States, on the basis of 1 per cent of its 1943 national income, would 
contribute about 60 per cent (probably $1,135,000,000), and the United King- 
dom 15 per cent (about $320,000,000), the balance being contributed by the 
British Dominions, India, and the countries of Latin America. 


6 “The office of Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation Operations announced 
today that preliminary reports from its North African mission emphasize that 
the great bulk of its operations in Tunisia is being conducted on a commercial 
basis rather than on a direct contribution basis. 

“The principal relief task remaining in North Africa today is in Tunisia. In 
that region the OFRRO mission, working through the North African Economic 
Board, has brought into action several programs designed to reestablish civilian 
life and affairs without delay and with economy in expenditures of funds and sup- 
plies. First and most important of the measures taken is a chain of relief ‘stores’ 
providing outlets for relief supplies such as dried milk, sugar, tea, coffee, and 
cloth or clothing in virtually all of the newly liberated Tunisian cities. This sys- 
tem, amounting to an American merchandising system and novel in North 
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Mr. Craxton: The Netherlands will pay for their supplies, they 
say; the Belgians and Norwegians also. That is provided for in the 
resolution. 


African life, makes the Controleur Civil, or civil administrator, in each area re- 
sponsible for the conduct of the stores and places the actual handling of relief 
goods in native hands, American personnel confining its activities to supervision. 

“A kind of ‘relief rationing’ system was created to go along with the relief 
stores. Although in such cities as Tunis, Sfax, and Sousse, people were in need of 
food and clothing, in general they had enough money to care for their needs if 
supplies were on hand and distribution established on an equitable and nondis- 
criminatory basis. Along with his general responsibility for the conduct of the 
stores, the Controleur Civil, consequently, was requested to issue tickets on a 
family basis authorizing purchases in the stores. Two kinds of tickets are issued, 
one for families of three or less and one for families of four or more people. 
Tunisians appear to like the plan and to appreciate that it makes greater sup- 
plies available for people in need of direct relief. Besides Tunis, relief stores are 
now in operation in Sfax, Sousse, Gabes, and at about a dozen smaller localities, 
such as Mateur, Medges el Bab, Souk el Kemis, Souk el Arba, Jedeida and Mas- 
sicault. 

“Some direct or ‘gift’ relief has been necessary. In Tunisia, for example, there 
were some eighty thousand displaced persons, many of whom have taken refuge 
in the city of Tunis. These people came from communities all over northern 
Tunisia. In the city also were about fifteen hundred Jewish people who had taken 
refuge there from the Nazi military control in Bizerte. There were also a large 
number of European refugees of various nationalities, including Italians, who 
had come from many points in Tunisia. For each of these groups the OFRRO 
mission made appropriate arrangements through local leaders and existing social 
agencies to provide for urgent needs in food and clothing and for returning the 
people to their homes or in finding quarters for them with friends or relatives. 

‘Not all relief for these groups is on a direct basis, but milk for the Arab chil- 
dren, totaling two thousand servings a day at present and gradually increasing, 
is being provided. Arrangements for this service were made through the Sheik of 
Medina, official head of the Moslem population for the district of Tunis. All of 
the milk is consumed at the point of distribution and is occasionally supplement- 
ed by rice or some other food which is consumed with the milk. 

“The needs of Jewish refugees in Tunis are served by four centers where the 
people receive health inspections and milk, sugar, rice, and clothing for the chil- 
dren and the sick. The OFRRO staff is assisting the Jewish community in evacu- 
ating these people from the centers to their own homes or in finding other places 
for them to live and it is expected that within a relatively short time the need for 
the service will have been eliminated. The groups of Europeans are being similar- 
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Mr. Scuvuttz: To get countries to pay for their stuff, I think that 
we have to give them a chance to pay for it, and this is particularly 
true of the rehabilitation period. That means that we have to get 
ready to take the things that they can sell to pay for the things that 
they need. 


Mr. Witcox: I am more concerned about that aspect, really the 
secondary aspect of relief and rehabilitation, of helping the people 
to get into the position to produce the things that they can best 
produce in a way that they can make their own living. Now that is 
something we have to face up to, and it means producing some 
things that compete with some things that we produce in Canada 
and the United States.’ 


ly assisted through existing social agencies accustomed to caring for the needs of 
each national group. Wherever possible existing means and native personnel are 
utilized to the utmost. 

“Meanwhile, and in part through other divisions of the North African Eco- 
nomic Board, longer range plans for assisting the French in reconstituting nor- 
mal life in the region are being put into effect. Efforts are being made, for exam- 
ple, to restore. the fishing industry of the Tunisian coast and to provide the 
means for reestablishing the important olive oil industry of the southern areas. 
As to agriculture, Mr. Parisius found the prospects for this year’s grain harvest 
in Tunisia to be so good that the provision of food from Allied sources for an ex- 
tended period is regarded now as most unlikely’’ (excerpts from Department of 
State Press Release No. 267, June 26, 1943). 


7 Director-General Herbert H. Lehman has said in regard to the economic 
principles on which rehabilitation must be based: 

“Tn all situations, the technique of salvage and rehabilitation must constant- 
ly be oriented toward the objective of reconstituting the economy of the recipient 
nations. That is the way to put an end to relief. That is what we want. That is 
what the suffering peoples of the liberated areas will have richly earned... . . 

“The rehabilitation that will restore peace and world stability will be the one 
that lays the foundation for prosperity. There can be no question but that the ini- 
tial step must consist of providing emergency assistance on a relief basis. The 
next step will be to help the liberated peoples to help themselves, and thus re- 
store the framework of the economies that were shattered by war. Once this 
framework of economy has been restored, the world can proceed into the long- 
range program of reconstruction, in which both the liberated peoples and great 
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Mr. CLAxton: Relief is the first step in the restoration of trade 
so as to bring about prosperity here as well as in Europe. 
producer nations will be equally ready to restore sound commercial relationships. 
A Europe that is really prosperous will be a Europe where living and nutrition 


standards are constantly rising. Such a Europe would be the best kind of a cus- 
tomer for the products of the new world. This is equally true of Asia.” 
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Mr. Scuuttz: We began by pointing out the appalling destruc- 
tion that the war has brought, the twenty or thirty million people 
who are dislocated, the destroyed cities, the huge blighted area in 
Russia, and the millions of people who are being starved by enemy 
decree in parts of Europe. The job of relief and rehabilitation is big. 
It is not only food. It is the reallocating of millions of people, getting 
them back to their homes. It means restoring these blighted areas. 

We are apprehensive that the American people have not seen 
this relief job in broad enough terms. There is a need for the con- 
tribution of the private organization in world relief and rehabilita- 
tion; and, afterward, we must trade with the rehabilitated peoples. 


sas 


The Rounp TaB Ee, oldest educational program continuously on the air, is broad- 
cast entirely without script, although participants meet in advance, prepare a topical 
outline, and exchange data and views. The opinion of each speaker is his own and 
in no way involves the responsibility of either the University of Chicago or the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. The supplementary information in this transcript 
has been developed by staff research and is not to be considered as representing the 
opinions of the ROUND TABLE speakers. 
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What Do You Think? 


. What are the facts on the need for relief in Europe? To what ex- 
tent are these facts dependable? How widespread are malnutri- 
tion and disease in the Axis-occupied countries? 


. To what degree should the United States accept and share the 
responsibility for feeding the millions of people suffering as a re- 
sult of the war? Should a program of strict food rationing be con- 
tinued within the United States after the war in order to aid in 
feeding the world? Will the main responsibility for feeding Eu- 
rope after victory fall on Europe herself? 


. What is the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration? What is the scope of UNRRA activities? 


. Why should the United States and Canada be interested in doing 
this gigantic European relief job? What are the reasons besides 
the humanitarian consideration? 


. What is the difference between rehabilitation and relief? Discuss. 
At what point does rehabilitation become reconstruction of the 
economic system of the nation being aided? 


. What are the relief distribution policies of UNRRA? How is 
UNRRA to be financed? What is the relation between UNRRA 
and the Combined Food Board and the Combined Production 
and Resources Board? 


. What are the obstacles that stand in the way of viewing food as 
a world resource? Do you think that extending aid and supply- 
ing food to some of the suffering people will result in impoverish- 
ing the United States? Will the people of the United States or 
Great Britain, or other creditor nations, be willing to continue 
making sacrifices when the war is over for the pepent of those 
who are less fortunate? 
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The People Say.... 


The following letters are representative of the views expressed by the 
RouND TABLE audience on “Trade Barriers to a Prosperous World,” 


broadcast January 30, 1944. 


Reap Rich Reward 


I was much interested in and 
pleased with today’s radio discussion 
of trade barriers. I would like to 
hear more of it, especially along the 
line of a demonstration of the fact 
that this country industrially is the 
tnost efficient on earth and whether it 
has any reason to fear commercial 
freedom. Trade is a two-way traffic, 
and, since money is not an internation- 
al medium of exchange, the much 
feared “deluge of imports’ could be 
paid for only by a corresponding 
movement of exports. 

The 1918-39 period (during which, 
incidentally, I was an editor of a New 
York business weekly magazine) con- 
firmed my belief that the international 
maze of hostile tariffs was at the bot- 
tom of modern wars, at least. They 
reduced trade to a general and mutual 
game of “beggar my neighbor,” in 
which all nations were more or less im- 
poverished and those deficient in nat- 
ural resources were most beggared. 

“Free trade is the international 
law of the Almighty,’ and the nations 
must obey that law if civilization is to 
endure. The nation which first abol- 
ishes its own barriers will not commit 
industrial suicide but rather reap a 


* 
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rich reward in large trade and indus- 
trial gains. It will also serve as a po- 
tent influence in leading the world to 
freedom.—A listener from Ramsay, 
New Jersey. 


* 


No Barriers 


I want to state that I enjoyed the 
talk very much. I believe that there 
should be no barriers whatsoever. As 
a result of this policy, I believe that 
there would be no more wars. The best 
communication between peoples is 
through commerce. A greater amount 
of imports than exports enrich a na- 
tion. In the same light, importing of 
people as well as products makes for 
more progress.—A listener from New 
York, New York. 


* 


Enlightening 


A few minutes ago I had the pleas- 
ure of listening to your very enlighten- 
ing discussion on “Trade Barriers to a 
Prosperous World.”’ I would like to 
make the suggestion that you make 
copies of your Rounp TaBLe discus- 
sions available to students and soldiers 
of the United States Army and Navy 
taking college courses throughout the 


country. I am sure that the majority 
of these would very much appreciate 
these as a fine supplement to what 
they are learning about post-war plan- 
ning.—A listener from East Lynn, 
Massachusetts. 


* 


Practical Plans 


I found Sunday’s discussion es- 
pecially interesting because it brought 
out so many practical plans for post- 
war problems. Thank you for this 
valuable information.—A listener from 
DeKalb, Illinois. 


* 


Important Point 


Your Rounp TABLE today was es- 
pecially good in my estimation, for it 
brought up a point which I think is 
quite generally misunderstood and 
which may cause considerable trouble 
in the future, as I think it has in the 
past. One of the speakers put the ques- 
tion of imports in a light that should 
never be forgotten—that is, that they 


are not necessarily a great evil and 
that they are just as important as 
exports and more so if we expect other 
countries to pay their debts to us. To 
me, a very ordinary person, it seems 
elementary that in a “trade” the goods 
on one side should equal the goods on 
the other. But put the ‘‘trade” into 
“foreign trade,” and it is hardly short 
of appalling the number of people who 
just cannot seem to understand this. 
Many of them, too, are men of pre- 
sumably high intelligence and promi- 
nent in the affairs of this nation. When 
exports are being discussed, there is 
great enthusiasm, but when there is a 
switch to imports, the coolness is very 
noticeable. To date, I have seen no in- 
dication of discontinuing the misno- 
mer that a “favorable” balance of 
trade is one in which exports exceed 
imports. 

Iam not advocating free trade, but 
I do advocate that if we are going to 
go in for foreign trade, we must always 
remember that we are going to have to 
import at least as much as we export. 
—A listener from New York, New York. 


a 
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